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On  beholding  white  gulls 

White  gulls  tremulous ,  beyond  retrieving 
Fly  out  the  harbor  as  they  flew  before. 

Why  is  it  though  that  this  time  they  are  leaving 
This  wingless  creature,  dismal,  on  the  shore? 

Let  rise  and  fall  your  pinions,  with  a  haunting 
Melancholy  sound. 

I  shall  be  wanting,  I  shall  be  always  wanting 
To  veer  and  swing  around , 

Catching  that  touch  of  piteous  abandon 

With  which  this  anguished  heart  goes  out  to  you. 

I  would  pursue  you  steadfastly,  on  sand,  on 
Sea;  as  these  hurt  eyes,  bewildered,  do. 


STEVEN  FLEMING 


The  Stylus 

MAY  -  1935 


An  Intellectual  Revolution 

by  A.  A.  MacVeagh 


N  ever  have  I  been  able  to  per- 
suade  myself  that  I  am  an  American,  although  born  in  the  quite 
American  city  of  Medford,  Massachusetts.  I  find  the  concept 
repulsive.  I  despise  Americanism,  if  not  Americans ;  it  has  al¬ 
ways  been  my  feeling  that  the  United  States  has  been  ruined  by 
Americans  and  Americanism.  Unless  anyone  be  shocked  and 
think  that  I  am  some  kind  of  Red,  I  may  say  at  the  outset  that 
I  believe  one  does  not  have  to  be  an  American  to  be  a  good  citi- 
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zen  of  the  United  States ;  really  one  cannot  be  an  American  and 
a  good  citizen!  The  reason  why  I  can  be  a  good  citizen  and 
still  not  be  an  American  is  because  I  am  a  Pro-American.  Now  a 
Pro-American  is  not  un-American;  only  non-American.  This  is 
not  mere  sophistry,  as  those  with  whom  I  have  discussed  the 
theory  claim ;  indeed  the  whole  idea  is  a  result  of  a  realization  of 
the  difference  between  Sophism  and  Philosophy.  A  Sophist  thinks 
he  is  wisdom  personified :  he  cannot  be  wrong.  A  Philosopher  is  a 
friend  of  wisdom  and  in  his  modesty  admits  the  probability  of  his 
being  in  error  sometimes.  Sophism  is  the  deification  of  Self 
which  is  selfishness  and  always  results,  especially  in  politics,  in 
what  Emile  Faguet  calls  “the  cult  of  incompetence.”  Philosophy 
is  the  castigation  of  Self  and  leads  to  truth. 

It  should  be  quite  evident,  upon  reflection,  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  works  for  Self,  even  if  against  Society;  whereas  the  Pro- 
American  works  for  Self  through  Society.  This  is  the  crux  of 
Pro-Americanism  in  one  sentence.  The  failure  to  realize  this,  I 
think,  is  the  source  of  bad  citizenship  and  bad  politics. 

It  always  pains  me  deeply  to  hear  Americans  rave  about  bad 
politics.  The  depression  did  it.  Turn  on  the  radio  and  eight 
times  out  of  ten  it  will  be  a  blast  from  some  soap-box  demagogue 
—  and  I  do  not  mean  Socialist,  although  he  is  painful  in  his  own 
way.  Personally  I  do  not  think  talk  ever  caused  a  revolt,  but  it 
can  be  revolting.  The  New  York  police  once  found  out  that  the 
Union  Square  Communists  did  not  want  free  speech  but  a  free- 
for-all  fight  which  would  find  its  way  onto  the  front  pages  under 
such  a  head  as  “COPS  CLUB  COMMUNISTS.”  But  I  cannot 
understand  why  the  cops  did  not  follow  the  fact.  However,  the 
mind  of  the  da}^  is  not  formed  to  follow  things  through  to  con¬ 
clusions;  notably  the  mind  of  the  American  politician. 
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The  politician  is  the  last  person  in  the  country  who  would 
believe  in  a  Pro-American  movement,  let  alone  practice  its  tenets. 
I  for  one  do  not  like  movements ;  but  Pro-Americanism  would  be 
a  movement  that  would  not  move.  I  despise  “the  joiner”;  but 
Pro-Americanism  would  have  no  joiners.  It  should  be  a  society 
of  intellects,  based  on  intelligence  in  government.  All  that  is 
necessary  for  an  American  to  become  a  Pro-American  is  to  realize 
that  he  can  be  a  better  citizen  and  a  better  man  by  doing  so.  It 
would  be  an  intellectual  revolution :  if  you  believe  in  it,  you  are 
in  it. 

Now,  to  stretch  philosophical  terms  to  rather  bad  limits,  I 
might  say  that  the  American  is  a  monist  and  the  Pro-American 
is  a  dualist.  The  former  believes  in  himself  while  the  latter  also 
believes  in  others.  And  no  progress  is  possible  unless  you  can 
believe  in  others.  The  people  elect  inferior  politicians  because 
they  are  too  much  interested  in  themselves  to  bother  about  poli¬ 
tics;  and  the  inferior  politician  is  the  essence  of  selfishness  and 
Americanism.  He  is  a  flag  waver  and  doesn’t  care  what  flag  he 
waves  as  long  as  he  can  wave  some  flag. 

The  Fathers  of  our  country  bled  for  the  right  to  vote ;  made 
a  revolution  out  of  the  issue  and  founded  the  United  States  of 
America.  They  fought  for  free  speech  and  equality  of  men  and 
free  worship  (but  not  for  non-worship).  We  in  our  day,  because 
we  practice  Americanism,  have  been  satisfied  to  sit  back  in  our 
easy  chairs  and  allow  a  gang  of  rotten  politicians  and  rotten  busi¬ 
ness  kings  to  scrap  the  ideals  of  the  Fathers.  We  did  this  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  principle  of  Americanism  to  work  for  Self,  not  for 
Self  through  Society;  we  became  part  of  the  system  and  got  a 
little  of  the  graft  which  the  kings  dropped.  Even  if  one  is  chari¬ 
table  and  says  it  was  only  stupidity,  stupidity  also  is  selfish. 
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Speaking  of  American  Democracy  Sylvester  J.  McNamara 
says:  “The  foundation  stone  of  the  most  democratic  of  modern 
governments  was  laid  when  it  declared,  first,  that  all  men  are 
possessed  of  political  freedom  and  equality;  second,  that  this 
freedom  and  equality  is  a  right  derived  from  the  Divine  and  natu¬ 
ral  law ;  third,  that  the  sovereign  power  resides  in  the  multitude ; 
fourth,  that  the  object  of  government  is  the  commonweal;  and 
fifth,  that  is  is  the  duty  of  the  majority,  as  well  as  a  right,  to 
change  the  old  and  determine  the  new  form  the  government  shall 
take,  when  their  welfare  has  not  been  attained  ...” 

A  devotion  to  these  ideals,  we  are  told,  constitutes  the 
essence  of  American  patriotism.  If  so,  there  are  few  patriots. 
For  no  intelligent  person  is  foolish  enough  to  imagine  today  (1) 
that  a  Negro  could  be  elected  President;  (2)  that  a  majority  of 
the  people  act  as  if  they  believe  in  the  Divine  and  natural  law; 
(3)  that  the  sovereign  power  does  not  reside  in  the  political 
bosses  and  business  kings;  (4)  that  the  object  of  our  government 
is  not  privileged  interests ;  and  ( 5 )  that  we  have  an  intelligent 
citizenship. 

The  Pro-American  is  an  Internationalist  while  the  American 
of  his  very  nature  is  convinced  that  every  nation  is  nationalistic 
when  it  has  something  and  internationalistic  when  it  wants  some¬ 
thing  —  just  as  if  all  of  us  are  Communists  because  the  Capital¬ 
ists  have  everything.  The  American  cries  that  if  we  analyze  in¬ 
ternationalism  nothing  appears  but  nationalism  intensified  and 
calling  for  outside  assistance ;  which  is  precisely  why  internation¬ 
alism  is  right.  Theodore  Roosevelt  remarked  that  “we  must  feel 
in  the  very  marrow  of  our  being  that  our  loyalty  is  due  only  to 
America,  and  that  it  is  not  diluted  by  loyalty  for  any  other  nation 
or  all  nations  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Only  thus  shall  we  be  able 
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to  fit  ourselves  to  be  ready  to  serve  them.”  (Italics  mine.)  Even 
Terrible  Teddy  was  an  Internationalist  at  heart!  The  great 
fallacy  of  the  American  Nationalist  is  in  believing  that  we  are  an 
economic  unit ;  which  is  not  so  —  much  less  than  we  are  an  eco¬ 
nomic  unit.  And  many  Americans  are  misled  by  Washington’s 
warning  about  “entangling  alliances” ;  they  think  internationalism 
is  an  “entangling  alliance”  with  the  “political  intrigues”  and 
“squabbles”  of  foreign  nations. 

Internationalism,  properly  understood,  is  the  best  means  of 
preventing  the  terrible  scourge  of  war  —  although  I  am  quite 
ready  to  admit  that  internationalism  (like  Free  Trade)  is  prac¬ 
tically  impossible  today  because  of  the  stupidity  of  people.  Na¬ 
tionalism  is  a  breeder  of  wars ;  and  there  can  be  few  just  wars  in 
the  present  day.  It  is  not  possible  (except  in  almost  unique  cases) 
for  the  citizenship  of  a  nation  to  determine  the  cause  is  just  and 
consequently  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  inferior  politicians  and 
business  kings  who,  as  we  learn  more  and  more  every  day,  are 
only  too  willing  to  slaughter  the  common  man  for  their  own 
greedy  ends.  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  be  so  eager  to  allow 
these  people  to  decide  for  us  whether  or  why  a  war  is  just.  In 
addition  we  can  be  sure  that  the  methods  of  warring  will  not  be 
just  —  witness  any  big  war  of  recent  date  —  and  it  is  almost 
childish  to  expect  that  the  war  will  stop  when  even  the  given 
cause  is  avenged.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  sentimental  Pacifism  but 
neither  do  I  desire  to  slaughter  or  to  be  slaughtered  all  for  the 
glory  of  Big  Business  and  Big  Politics,  to  the  non-glory  of  God. 
(But,  of  course,  if  you  speak  of  God  nowadays,  people  think  you 
are  a  “bit  queer” ! ) 

Wars  and  Americanism  will  lead  to  Socialism.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  really  believes  in  Socialism,  even  if  he  does  not  know  it; 
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which  is  why  he  so  willingly  allows  (even  begs)  the  Society  to 
take  away  his  rights,  since  he  finds  the  correlative  duties  burden¬ 
some. 

But  in  this  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  American  will 
become  a  Pro-American :  he  does  not  like  burdens.  He  has  been 
dragged  around  and  jumped  upon  by  the  inferior  politicians  and 
business  kings  a  little  too  much  of  late,  I  think.  Worms  turn 
even  in  America,  a  biology  student  informs  me.  And  if  the  worm 
turns,  I  am  afraid  that  the  inferior  politicians  and  business  kings 
will  fall  off  his  back,  because  when  you  analyze  them,  they  are 
very,  very  small. 
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Wolsey  and  More:  Tudor 
Statesmen 

by  Daniel  T.  O’Connor 


The  reign  of  King  Henry  VIII 
produced  two  men  who  stood  out  more  prominently  than  the  rest 
of  the  officers  of  the  court.  The  first  of  these  was  the  great  Car¬ 
dinal  Wolsey  who  by  his  energetic  discharge  of  his  duties,  his 
diplomatic  powers,  and  his  devotion  to  the  Crown  had  made  him¬ 
self  indispensable  to  the  king.  The  second  was  the  learned  Sir 
Thomas  More,  one  of  the  great  intellectual  lights  of  England  dur¬ 
ing  the  Renaissance,  a  man  who  ranked  with  Erasmus,  Linacre, 
Grocyn  and  Colet  in  the  eyes  of  the  humanists  of  Europe.  In 
addition  to  his  scholastic  attainments,  he  had  shown  himself  of 
great  capabilities  in  the  practice  of  jurisprudence ;  for  two  and  a 
half  years  he  held  the  position  of  lord  chancellor  of  England  and 
was  the  only  man  ever  to  clear  the  docket  of  the  court  during  his 
period  of  office. 

Both  men  were  Catholics  but  here  the  resemblance  between 
them  in  religious  matters  seems  to  end.  Wolsey  was  an  ambitious 
churchman  while  More  remained  a  saint  during  his  whole  public 
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life,  and  in  private  gave  himself  over  to  devotions  he  had  learned 
from  the  Carthusian  teachers  of  his  early  youth.  Both  men  rose 
from  middle-class  families  to  make  their  mark  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  England,  but  even  in  the  holding  of  the  same  office  of 
chancellorship,  which  More  acceded  to  directly  after  Wolsey’s 
dismissal,  they  were  distinctly  apart  in  the  conduct  of  their 
duties.  Wolsey’s  term  was  known  for  its  vice  and  corruptness 
whereas  More’s  regime  brought  in  a  changed  administration  with 
justice  for  all,  even  the  lowest. 

It  was  in  a  small  town  that  Thomas  Wolsey  first  saw  the 
light  of  day.  His  father  was  a  middle-class  burgher  of  Ipswich. 
A  good  education  and  training  was  afforded  him  at  Oxford  and  a 
position  in  the  household  of  the  first  Tudor  king,  Henry  VII,  was 
secured  for  him  when  he  had  left  the  university.  As  royal  chap¬ 
lain  he  was  enabled  to  mount  slowly  the  ladder  of  success.  When 
Henry  VIII  ascended  the  throne,  Wolsey’s  rise  to  power  was  more 
rapid ;  he  was  the  moving  spirit  in  organizing  men  and  provisions 
for  a  gigantic  expedition  against  France,  and  during  the  later 
campaign  and  final  peace  negotiations,  his  fingers  aided  the  lead¬ 
ers.  In  ISIS,  Henry  appointed  him  lord  chancellor;  in  the  same 
year  he  received  the  red  hat  of  the  cardinalate  from  Rome.  Once 
in  power  the  new  cardinal’s  one  aim  was  to  make  the  king  an 
absolute  monarch  in  his  own  land  and  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with 
by  the  other  sovereigns  of  Europe.  His  efforts  in  acquiring  this 
latter  end  were  centered  in  maintaining  for  England  the  balance 
of  power  between  Spain  and  France  who  were  at  that  time  con¬ 
tending  for  the  mastery  of  Europe.  Trade  interests  and  Henry’s 
alliance  with  Spain  through  his  marriage  with  Catherine  of  Ara¬ 
gon,  together  with  the  traditional  enmity  of  England  towards 
France  tended  to  incline  Wolsey’s  favor  to  Spain.  In  foreign  af- 
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fairs  he  played  the  part  of  diplomat  and  regained  for  England  a 
place  of  importance  in  the  sight  of  Europe ;  at  home  he  concen¬ 
trated  all  power  in  his  own  hands,  being  supreme  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs  as  the  Pope’s  Legate,  and  above  the  courts  as  lord  chancel¬ 
lor.  In  1526,  he  was  the  most  powerful  man  in  England  outside 
of  Henry  VIII,  the  only  man  he  could  not  entirely  set  under  his 
influence,  even  though  he  exercised  great  control  over  his  deci¬ 
sions  at  times.  The  growth  of  his  power  even  inspired  him  with 
hopes  of  becoming  Pope,  but  here  he  had  over-estimated  his 
abilities. 

Sir  Thomas  More’s  birth  is  similar  to  that  of  Wolsey  in  that 
More’s  family  also  was  of  the  middle  class,  honest  but  not  dis¬ 
tinguished.  It  was  during  the  reign  of  Edward  IV  that  More 
was  born  to  a  barrister  father  in  Cheapside,  London.  After 
spending  his  university  days  at  Oxford,  he  studied  law  and  was 
called  to  the  bar.  He  passed  through  the  various  offices  of  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  House  of  Commons,  undersheriff  of  London,  and 
Speaker  of  the  House.  The  year  1525  was  marked  by  his  coming 
into  contact  with  Wolsey  in  an  official  capacity  at  a  time  when 
the  chancellor  had  come  before  the  House  seeking  a  subsidy  of 
money  for  the  Crown.  Failing  utterly  to  sway  the  minds  of  the 
House,  Wolsey  finally  appealed  to  More,  but  here  also  he  met 
with  no  success.  Henry  received  no  subsidy  at  that  time. 

At  Wolsey’s  fall  in  1529,  Sir  Thomas  was  selected  to  hold  in 
his  turn  the  lord  chancellorship  of  the  kingdom.  For  two  and  a 
half  years  he  continued  in  this  office,  dealing  out  fair  and  even- 
handed  justice  to  all  with  a  particular  interest  being  shown  in 
the  cases  of  the  poor.  One  of  his  great  achievements  in  this 
capacity  was  his  success  in  softening  the  strictness  of  the  Com¬ 
mon  Law  as  it  was  then  upheld  by  the  judges.  More  held  this 
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office  even  though  he  had  openly  expressed  his  opposition  to 
Henry’s  projected  divorce  of  Catherine.  When  asked  by  the  king 
what  his  opinion  was  on  the  validity  of  a  second  marriage,  he 
had  answered  respectfully  yet  firmly  that  to  his  own  mind  and 
according  to  the  Doctors  of  the  Church,  Henry  had  no  just  cause 
in  seeking  an  annulment.  How  different  was  his  course  of  action 
from  that  of  Wolsey,  who  had  secretly  implanted  in  the  king’s 
mind  the  scruple  that  after  all  his  first  marriage  might  have  been 
invalid.  Wolsey’s  purpose,  it  is  said,  was  to  arrange  a  marriage 
with  a  sister  of  the  French  king,  and  thus  further  extend  the 
dominion  of  the  English  monarch  in  Europe. 

It  was  this  divorce  that  resulted  in  the  downfall  of  Wolsey 
and  the  beheading  of  Thomas  More.  Before  we  can  proceed  to 
a  right  understanding  of  the  deaths  to  which  they  came,  we  must 
first  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  events  which  preceded  and  led  up 
to  Henry’s  seeking  a  separatio  ab  imitio. 

Soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  England,  Henry  had 
received  a  papal  dispensation  that  he  might  marry  with  Cath¬ 
erine,  the  widow  of  his  brother  Arthur.  The  marriage  had  been 
a  happy  one  and  had  continued  for  many  years,  in  which  time 
Catherine  had  borne  him  several  children.  Only  one  of  these, 
however,  survived,  and  that  one  unfortunately  was  a  girl,  the 
Princess  Mary.  In  1519,  Catherine  no  longer  was  able  to  bear 
him  any  more  children.  This  was  put  forth  as  one  of  the  reasons 
of  Henry  in  seeking  a  divorce,  that  the  succession  would  depend 
upon  a  girl  and  if  disputed,  might  possibly  lead  to  civil  war  be¬ 
tween  the  Tudors  and  the  Plantagenets.  The  ostensible  reason 
given  to  the  papal  authorities  was  the  one  whispered  in  his  ear 
by  Wolsey,  that  the  Pope  lacked  the  power  to  grant,  a  dispensa¬ 
tion  in  the  case  of  marriage  with  a  deceased  brother’s  wife.  Henry 
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professed  to  be  bothered  by  scruples  as  to  what  he  looked  upon 
as  a  transgression  of  divine  law  and  not  as  merely  an  exemption 
from  purely  human  law  as  the  church  authorities  considered  it. 
Yet  both  the  above  reasons  were  not  the  real  motives  for  Henry’s 
action.  In  back  of  his  step  was  his  desire  to  gratify  his  own 
selfish  and  immoral  inclinations  and  marry  Anne  Boleyn  with 
whom  for  some  time  now  he  had  been  infatuated.  By  the  advice 
of  Wolsey,  he  appealed  to  the  Pope  to  declare  the  dispensation 
invalid.  Clement  VII,  Pope  at  that  time,  refused  to  admit  this 
and  declared  no  cause  for  an  annulment  existed. 

Upon  failure  to  obtain  the  divorce,  Wolsey,  who  had  been 
supplanted  in  the  favor  of  the  king  by  Anne  Boleyn,  was  removed 
from  his  office  as  lord  chancellor  and  dismissed  by  the  king.  The 
entire  blame  for  Henry’s  defeat  was  thrown  upon  him.  His 
property  was  confiscated  and  in  1529,  in  October  of  that  year, 
he  was  indicted  for  violation  of  the  statute  of  Praemunire,  under 
the  provisions  of  which  no  Papal  Legate  could  bring  into  England 
Papal  bulls  which  were  prejudicial  to  the  royal  power.  Although 
innocent  of  this  charge,  Wolsey  was  condemned  since  his  position 
of  influence  with  respect  to  Henry  had  been  taken  over  by  Anne 
Boleyn.  After  the  condemnation,  the  former  lord  chancellor  re¬ 
tired  into  banishment  to  one  of  his  residences  in  the  bishopric  of 
Winchester,  which  he  held  in  addition  to  being  Archbishop  of 
York,  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  Abbot  of  St.  Albans. 

The  commissioners  of  the  king  were  sent  in  November  of 
1530  to  arrest  him  on  the  charge  of  high  treason,  but  they  arrived 
too  late  to  perform  their  mission  successfully.  A  few  days  pre¬ 
vious  to  their  coming,  the  Cardinal  had  suffered  an  attack  from 
stomach  trouble.  His  condition  as  an  invalid  forced  his  captors 
to  move  slowly  along  the  road  to  London.  Their  journey  came 
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to  a  close  at  Leicester  Abbey  where  upon  arriving,  Wolsey  said 
to  the  Abbot,  “I  am  come  to  leave  my  bones  among  you.”  It 
was  in  great  disappointment  that  he  uttered  his  famous  words  to 
the  leader  of  the  king’s  men,  “Master  Kingston,  I  see  how  the 
matter  against  me  is  framed ;  but  if  I  had  served  my  God  as  dili¬ 
gently  as  I  have  done  my  king,  He  would  not  have  given  me  over 
in  my  gray  hairs.”  He  died  alone  except  for  his  near  attendants 
and  his  captors,  unregretted  save  by  a  few,  suspected  by  the 
nobles  who  were  jealous  of  the  great  power  he  had  gained,  and 
hated  by  the  people  for  the  arbitrary  manner  in  which  he  had 
carried  on  the  government  and  burdened  them  with  taxes.  The 
personal  extravagance  of  the  king  and  the  expenses  for  expedi¬ 
tions  of  war  were  all  ascribed  to  him.  He  had  made  Henry  an 
absolute  monarch,  but  now  he  was  thrown  aside  when  no  longer 
needed. 

How  different  in  his  death  he  was  from  More.  Knowledge 
of  a  clear  conscience  caused  joy  to  radiate  during  the  last  hours 
of  the  martyr.  Wolsey  had  given  everything  to  further  the  king’s 
power  and  had  been  turned  out  of  office.  Sir  Thomas  had  re¬ 
fused  to  yield  to  the  king’s  demand  to  take  the  Oath  of  Suprem¬ 
acy  and  had  been  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  to  be  beheaded  later. 

Parliament  had  passed  the  Oath  of  Supremacy  declaring  it 
an  act  of  high  treason  to  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  royal  suprem¬ 
acy  in  spiritual  matters.  This  followed  close  upon  the  birth  of 
Elizabeth  to  Ann  Boleyn  in  1533  and  the  Act  of  Succession  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  Henry’s  marriage  with  Catherine  was  pro¬ 
claimed  invalid  and  the  children  of  his  second  wife  named  the 
lawful  successors  to  the  throne.  The  members  of  the  Church 
were  called  upon  to  take  the  oaths  to  the  new  succession  and  the 
spiritual  authority  of  the  Crown.  Some  to  save  their  lives  and 
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property,  others  to  advance  themselves  submitted.  Yet  the  king’s 
plans  did  not  move  smoothly  everywhere.  The  monks  of  the 
Charter  House  rejected  the  king’s  headship  in  all  things  and  were 
committed  to  the  Tower,  later  to  be  hanged  and  quartered  at 
Tyburn. 

Foremost  among  the  recusants  were  Sir  Thomas  More  and 
Bishop  Fisher  of  Rochester.  Each  was  willing  to  take  the  oath 
of  succession  since  it  concerned  the  civil  law,  but  where  the  rights 
of  the  Primacy  were  in  question,  each  denied  the  authority  of  the 
king.  They  were  both  condemned  to  death  and  imprisoned.  On 
the  morning  of  the  22nd  of  June  in  1535,  Bishop  Fisher  was 
awakened  and  given  the  information  that  he  must  die  at  nine 
o’clock  that  day.  Fisher  asked  the  time  and  when  told  it  was 
only  five,  went  back  to  his  sleep  again  for  two  hours.  Then  aris¬ 
ing,  he  dressed  himself  in  his  best  garments  and  awaited  the 
guards  to  take  him  to  the  execution  block.  He  had  not  long  to 
wait,  for  within  a  short  space,  he  was  led  out  and  beheaded. 

The  days  passed  until  on  July  6  at  the  same  hour  of  nine 
o’clock,  More  left  his  Tower  prison  to  meet  his  death.  On  his 
way  to  the  scaffold,  he  was  met  by  a  woman  who  offered  him  a 
glass  of  wine  to  raise  his  courage  to  endure  the  coming  ordeal. 
He  gently  refused  saying,  “Marry,  good  woman,  my  Master, 
Christ,  had  vinegar  and  gall  and  not  wine  given  Him  to  drink.” 
As  he  moved  along  his  way  farther  through  the  throng,  a  man 
from  Winchester  whom  Sir  Thomas  had  helped  before  by  his 
prayers  appeared  and  begged  him,  “Mr.  More,  do  you  know  me? 
I  pray  you  for  our  Lord’s  sake,  help  me :  I  am  as  ill  troubled  as 
ever  I  was.”  Sir  Thomas  answered,  “I  remember  thee  full  well. 
Go  thy  way  in  peace,  and  pray  for  me :  and  I  will  not  fail  to  pray 
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for  thee.”  The  man,  so  long  as  he  lived  thereafter,  was  never 
troubled  by  his  temptation. 

When  he  reached  the  scaffold,  More  adressed  to  the  heads¬ 
man  with  characteristic  humor  those  remarks  which  have  become 
so  familiar  to  us,  “Help  me  up,  coming  down  I  shall  have  to  shift 
for  myself.”  Setting  his  head  upon  the  block,  he  pushed  his  long 
gray  beard  out  of  the  way,  and  with  a  smile  said,  “Pity  that  were 
cut,  for  it  hath  committed  no  treason.”  With  content  in  his  soul, 
he  felt  the  stroke  of  the  axe  upon  his  neck,  and  with  a  prayer  on 
his  lips,  sent  his  soul  towards  heaven. 

This  was  the  gratitude  of  a  king  whom  More  had  served 
devotedly,  with  whom  he  had  walked  in  his  garden  at  Chelsea 
while  Henry  fondly  cast  an  arm  around  his  neck.  This  was  the 
thanks  for  a  man  who  had  done  no  wrong  other  than  deny  that 
one  of  the  most  immoral  rulers  in  Christendom  was  the  spiritual 
head  of  England.  In  this  point  Wolsey  could  sympathize  with 
him,  for  both  had  suffered  the  same  fate  of  being  ill-used  at  the 
hands  of  Henry.  Yet  both  were  not  wholly  unprepared  for  what 
befell  them.  Cardinal  Wolsey  had  once  declared  the  uncertainty 
he  felt  concerning  Henry’s  attachment  to  him.  More  never  was 
quite  sure  of  the  king’s  affection,  even  though  he  was  on  intimate 
terms  with  him.  He  appreciated  the  inconstancy  of  Henry’s 
nature  and  stated  to  a  friend,  “I  believe  he  doth  as  singularly 
favor  me,  as  any  subject  within  this  kingdom ;  yet  ...  I  have  no 
cause  to  be  proud  of  it,  for  if  my  head  would  win  him  a  castle  in 
France,  ...  it  would  not  fail  to  go  off.” 
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Evening  Service 

by  Louis  F.  V.  Mercier 


I  n  the  infinitude  of  a  deep,  deep 
forest,  with  darkness  all  around,  silent,  cool,  not  dismal  somber¬ 
ness,  or  in  the  unstable  treadmill,  far  above  the  earth,  engine 
power  roaring,  of  static-seeming  flight,  man  holds  no  brief  for 
any  will  opposing.  The  concept  of  a  clash  of  wills  is  eerie-distant 
and  unformable,  like  postulating  another  dimension.  The  con¬ 
sciousness  of  sensation  then,  and  the  sensation  of  consciousness, 
suffices,  overpowers. 

In  the  church,  he  knelt,  with  his  brow  pressed  to  the  knuckles 
of  his  hands  on  the  smooth  wooden  bench-back,  worn  by  human¬ 
ity  which  had  lingered  in  unreflecting  emotion.  His  fingers 
curled,  gripping  with  unintended  strength  the  passive  wood.  If 
it  would  come,  he  would  relent,  he  would  relax  from  solitary 
horror.  His  breath  might  be  swift  but  unhurried,  his  struggle 
direct. 

For  a  long  while  he  knelt  there,  untouched  by  the  objective 
realness  of  the  red  quivering  lamp  in  sanctuary,  and  the  warm 
gold  gleaming  of  the  tabernacle  door.  Then  he  rose  swiftly  and 
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went  out.  At  the  door  he  crossed  himself  with  soft  wet  finger¬ 
tips,  and  climbed  wearily  out  into  the  world.  It  was  twilight. 

/ 

He  was  ordinary,  clothed  not  nattily  in  grey.  His  black  shoes 
were  polished,  the  gold  chain  across  his  vest  was  dull.  The  day 
was  at  the  soft  warm  turn  of  nightfall  and  of  summer. 

He  walked  with  the  weariness  of  a  body  made  of  sheerest 
glass,  intricate  and  brittle.  Every  step,  every  breath,  the  next 
breath,  the  next  step,  might  bring  the  crumbling.  Then  he  would 
be  gone.  He  would  be  dead.  Poor,  old,  dead,  gone,  Stephen 
Waite,  him  so  young — only  fifty-three — and  so  suddenly,  and  so 
life-like  in  the  coffin  open,  and  so  far  beyond  recall  in  the  coffin 
closed,  and  so  oblivious  to  the  tears  dropping  on  his  tombstone 
less  and  less  as  the  years  went  by. 

He  would  be  dead.  How  dead?  How  dead  would  he  be 
when  the  crumbling  had  come?  When  endless  rains  had  softly 
splashed  on  the  shiny  lily  pads  in  the  pool,  when  unnumbered 
snows  had  gathered  in  the  gutter  outside  the  tavern  and,  melting 
under  the  sun,  flowed  away,  how  dead  would  he  be?  His  body 
would  have  been  transmitted  into  matter,  away  and  away  and 
away. 

The  sunlight  pressed  against  the  yellow  shades,  drawn  to  the 
sills.  He  rocked  back  and  forth  in  his  little  bed,  his  little  fists 
plunged  into  the  mattress,  the  spring  squeaking  nicely  in  one 
corner.  On  the  wall,  over  his  bed,  Jesus  was  hanging  on  a  little 
wooden  cross,  with  nails  through  His  feet  and  hands,  fastening 
Him.  This  was  the  nap.  He  sang  softly  to  himself  as  he  rocked. 
Sophie  couldn’t  hear.  No  one  could  hear.  Some  of  the  songs 
were  very  beautiful  and  very  sad,  and  after  a  while  he  sank  back 
on  his  pillow  with  his  hand  under  his  cheek,  and  fell  asleep. 
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Sophie  was  rather  big  in  back  as  she  bent  slightly  forward 
to  raise  the  curtains;  flap  and  a  bang,  then  sunlight  pouring  in. 
And  he  was  out  of  his  bed,  and  Sophie  was  bending  over  to  tie 
his  shoes  and  fasten  his  leggings,  to  go  for  the  walk.  He  liked 
the  afternoon  walk  with  Sophie,  except  that  she  would  not  let 
him  lag  behind  and  step  tip-toe  on  every  brick,  but  made  him 
march  along.  Then  at  the  park  he  forgot,  and  ran  around  among 
the  gnarled  old  trees  in  the  grove.  There  was  a  little  pool  at  the 
bottom  of  the  grove,  with  lily  pads,  and  gold  fish  swimming  in 
and  out  among  the  water  plants.  A  granite  walk  skirted  it,  but 
Sophie  would  not  let  him  go  too  close.  There  were  several 
granite  steps  leading  down  into  the  water  from  one  side  of  the 
pool,  and  the  third  one  was  always  under  water.  What  was  at 
the  bottom  of  the  staircase? 

Once,  when  he  was  still  a  very  small  boy,  he  awoke  very 
suddenly  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  pale,  dark,  unfathomable, 
and  he  was  alone,  terribly  alone.  He  lay  very  still,  cuddled  in 
the  smooth,  clean,  warmth  of  his  bed,  and  felt  the  soft  echoing 
stillness  all  around  him.  Somewhere  in  the  distance  a  train 
started  up,  and  puffed  its  way  into  eternity.  He  listened,  and 
cried  himself  softly  back  to  sleep. 

Thick  rugs  muffled  student  voices,  laughing,  laughing,  fire¬ 
light  reflected  from  a  silver  cocktail  shaker.  Sarsfield’s  legs 
dangled  from  the  Morris  chair’s  ebony  arm,  close  to  the  crackling 
fire.  One  of  the  undergraduates  took  out  a  violin  and  began  to 
play,  and  the  others  stopped  to  listen.  Waite  walked  to  the 
window.  Outside  the  latticed  casement,  the  soft  downy  snow¬ 
flakes  thinly  flittered  through  the  pale  glowing  sphere  born  of 
the  street  light  at  its  core.  The  music  of  the  violin  was  lilting, 
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new,  and  yet  familiar.  Suddenly  it  stopped,  and  the  fire  crackled 

to  itself  in  the  chimney.  Someone  took  a  long  drink,  and 

/ 

smacked  his  lips.  Then  it  began  again,  continued  strong  and 
beautifully  melancholy.  The  snow  was  falling  faster  now.  He 
leaned  his  forehead  on  the  frosty  pane,  looking  out  at  the  cold, 
dusty  arc-light.  It  was  cold,  aching,  velvet  night.  The  heat  of 
burning  logs  on  his  back  and  thighs,  and  the  lilting  melody,  were 
a  gentle  clashing  to  the  cold  already  aching  on  his  brow. 

The  music  stopped.  And  when  someone  kicked  the  embers 
to  crackling  complaint,  he  turned  and  rubbed  his  forehead,  blink¬ 
ing  at  the  fire.  Two  spoke. 

“It’s  snowing!  Let’s  go  get  something  to  eat!” 

The  case  snapped  shut,  and  all  went  noisily  down  to  the 
street.  A  thin  layer  of  snow  was  underfoot,  scoopable  enough  to 
make  a  snowball.  They  padded  across  the  street  and  into  the 
tavern,  stamping  the  cudded  snow  from  their  shoes.  The  lights 
glowed  warmly,  not  shining  bleak  and  cold  like  the  arc-light  out 
on  the  avenue.  When  they  came  out,  the  cold  air  stung  vividly 
their  nostrils,  still  tender  after  summer.  They  stood  on  the 
sidewalk  for  a  moment,  hands  in  their  pockets,  looking  at  the 
snow.  Someone  cleared  his  throat  and  spat  into  the  gutter.  A 
service  car  came  by,  rattle-rolling  along  the  rails.  An  old  man 
with  a  red  nose  and  a  white  moustache  was  standing  against  the 
door,  smoking  a  T.D.  Waite  stooped.  He  packed  it  crimp-firm 
in  his  strong  fingers. 

“Don’t,  Waite.” 

He  threw  the  snowball,  and  missed. 
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Bleak  and  lonely  was  the  country  house  he  had  bought. 
It  stood  in  a  false  clearing  that  had  never  been  cleared  sufficiently 
to  eliminate  the  surprise  of  coming  upon  it,  big  and  white,  there 
in  the  woods.  He  went  there  often  at  first,  and  for  a  while  he 
had  believed  it.  It  was  several  years  before  he  realized  that  he 
didn’t  really  enjoy  it,  his  coming  there,  out,  out,  out  from  the 
city’s  gassy  clatter.  He  had  been  fooling  himself,  excepting 
only  when  the  feeling  rushed  over  him  at  times,  isolated  moments 
of  genuine  nostalgia.  In  him  there  were  no  constant  strata  of 
emotion.  Distress  crept  after  him,  crashing  momentary  exalta¬ 
tions.  He  could  never  love  the  truly  rustic,  love  requiring  knowl¬ 
edge.  Tears  repressed,  he  could  only  grope. 

Once  he  had  brought  his  whole  class  out  to  the  big  white 
house  for  an  outing.  The  eagerness  of  thirteen  bobbed  them 
along  the  five-odd  miles  from  the  railroad.  Even  Mr.  Waite, 
cheerily  calling  out  half-attended  explanations,  learned  from 
nature  books,  of  the  natural  phenomena  they  passed,  uncon¬ 
sciously  reflected  the  utter  joyfulness  emanating  from  their  damp 
pink  faces.  Hours  later,  tired,  they  trudged  quite  solemnly  back 
again.  That  was  before. 

That  was  quite  a  long  while  before  he  definitely  closed  it, 
when  he  walked  down  the  rutty  wood-road,  gripping  the  handle 
of  his  heavy  suitcase  in  the  gloom,  never  to  return. 

In  Rome  there  had  been  moments.  Standing  by  an  age-old 
yellow  pigment  road,  with  the  shuffling  of  mimosa  leaves  in  the 
sun-washed  noonday,  far  above  the  patient  ruins. 

On  Good  Friday  in  St.  Peter’s  it  was  cool.  Throngs  of 
people  directed  their  minds  and  hearts  to  God.  Rows  and  rows 
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of  pilgrims,  young  French  boys,  clean  and  earnest,  all  lifted  high 

on  the  wings  of  a  spiritual  immensity.  The  clear,  pale,  tenor  of 

/ 

the  priest  in  the  sanctuary,  tugging  at  his  heart;  shiverings  run¬ 
ning  up  and  down  his  spine,  through  all  his  body.  “Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem,  convertere  ad  Dominum  Deum  tuum.” 

In  the  dining  room,  very  nice,  very  correct  people  dined. 
Repast  went  on  at  an  almost  leisurely,  yet  gently,  insistent  pace. 
Very  nice  and  correct  waiters  in  formal  evening  dress,  hurried 
silently  to  and  fro  on  the  soft  carpet,  frowning  vaguely  as  they 
leaned  over  tables,  neatly  manipulating  with  one  hand  fork  and 
serving-spoon.  Glass  tinkled  softly,  silver  clattered  softly  and 
mingled  with  the  vast  subdued  chatter  of  conversation. 

Hand  in  hand  they  walked  through  the  sumptuous  lobby, 
on  through  the  coolness  of  the  garden,  and  out  onto  the  pier. 
Cool,  black  lake  water  licked  aimlessly  at  the  ties  below  them. 
And  the  moon,  the  same  moon  that  had  sheened  eternal  Alpine 
snows,  and  once  had  poured  an  orange  path  across  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  despite  the  crackling  storm  off  to  the  south,  when 
Tortugas  light  flashed  out  at  him  repeatedly  in  the  warm  sum¬ 
mer  night,  now  new-bathed  emerged,  and  shone  upon  Lake 
Michigan. 

“Do  you  think  it’s  beautiful?” 

“Yes,  it  is.  It’s  only  something  people  say,  to  avoid  saying 
nothing  to  escape  missing  something.  But  it  is  beautiful.” 

“Why  do  you  analyze  it  like  that?” 

“The  same  reason.  Selfishness.  I  know  I  can  analyze  it, 
and  I  do.  Once  I  have  thought  it,  I  want  to  say  it,  to  avoid 
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missing  something.  I  can’t  bear  to  be  naive  about  it.  I  wish  I 
could,  but  if  I’m  not,  I  can’t.” 

“Still  you  say  that  this,  now,  is  beautiful. 

“Yes.  Yes,  it’s  beautiful.” 

“Can’t  it  always  be  beautiful?  How  beautiful  do  you  think 
it  can  be,  how  much  of  the  thirty,  or  forty,  or  fifty  years  ahead 
of  us  will  be  beautiful  ?” 

“Not  much.  We  couldn’t  stand  it,  I  suppose.  Besides,  we 
probably  won’t  deserve  it,  and  we  certainly  won’t  get  it.  Human 
beings  weren’t  made  to  live  through  a  sixty-year  moment 
emotionally  high  as  this.  I  shall  have  to  work.  You  shall  have 
to  labor.  That  won’t  be  beautiful,  like  this.  Still,  I  shall  be 
happy.  We  can  be  happy,  most  of  the  time  anyway,  don’t  you 
think?” 

“That  will  be  beautiful  in  a  way.” 

“In  a  different  way.  When  I  have  you  I  shall  have  some¬ 
thing  that  will  always  impel  me  towards  what  is  good,  like  a 
magnetic  force.  My  whole  life  will  be  nearer  happiness  than  it 
could  ever  be  without  you.  I  shall  have  something  nothing  can 
ever  take  away  from  me.” 

“Naive  or  analytical?” 

“Oh,  quite  cold-blooded  I  assure  you.” 

“God  will  like  us.” 

“God  will  love  us,  all  of  us,  when  He  sees  them.” 

“What  shall  we  call  them?” 
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“Parental  primacy,  my  dear.  Primus,  Stephanus.  Prima, 
Joanna.” 

Of  course.  But  after  that/’ 

“Oh,  well,  we  have  time  to  think  it  over.  I’d  like  to  call 
one  of  them  Thomas  More.  He  was  a  very  remarkable  gentle¬ 
man.  That’s  a  distinctive  name,  too.  We  have  an  advantage. 
Some  day  T.  M.  will  be  as  common  as  F.  X.  Thomas  More 
Waite,  I,  Arts.” 

“We’ll  send  them  to  Gasson.” 

“Yes,  Gasson.  The  Jesuits  will  be  tickled  to  death  to  get 
their  hands  on  them!” 

Outside,  he  leaned  into  the  cab  from  the  sidewalk. 

“I  shall  wait  impatiently,”  he  said. 

“I  shall  fly  to  you,  Stephen.  The  day  after  I  leave  my 
little  disciples  forever  in  June,  I  shall  board  the  first  plane  for 
the  East.” 

“I’ll  be  waiting.  I’ll  be  waiting.  Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye.” 

The  cab  door  slammed,  and  he  watched  the  tail  light  bob 
away  and  disappear  into  the  maelstrom  of  Michigan  Boulevard. 

Later,  rain  came  down,  pouring  onto  him,  wetting  through 
his  Inverness  and  slithering  around  the  brim  of  his  hat.  Car 
horns  honked,  pleading,  angry,  screaming,  wailing,  gears  ground, 
water  and  mud  splashed  up  in  sheets  from  the  pavements.  Red¬ 
faced  Joe  Long  flapped  his  arms,  grotesquely  shrouded  in  slippery 
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black,  at  the  crawling  traffic.  His  scowl  thinned  as  Waite 
came  by. 

“A  bad  day  for  June !  ”  he  called. 

Waite  waved.  A  newsboy  began  to  yell. 

“Paper,  sir?”  Thrusting  a  soaking  headline  at  him.  “Paper, 
sir?  Four  killed  in  plane  wreck!  Read  all  about  the  crash! 
Paper?  Two  cents,  sir.” 

“Paaaaayperrr !  ” 

Yes,  read  about  it.  It’s  all  there  in  the  paper,  in  the  rain. 
Read  about  the  crash. 

With  a  body  made  of  sheerest  glass,  he  walked,  from  breath 
to  breath,  from  step  to  step.  How  dead  would  he  be?  Every¬ 
thing  would  be  so  serene,  and  yet  so  uncertain,  within  him.  He 
could  still  hear  the  click  of  the  lock  when  the  church  door  had 
closed  behind  him.  A  few  lingering  birds  were  chirping  in  the 
trees.  Strangely,  the  wide  street  was  very  quiet. 

“Say,  Bud,  will  you  let  me  have  a  dime,  to — Steve  Waite !  ” 

“Tiger !  ” 

“Well,  by  God !  Steve  Waite !  Old  Stevey  Waite !  ” 

“Good  Lord,  Tiger,  I  thought  you  were  still  in  the  Argen¬ 
tine  !  ” 

“Got  tired  of  the  Argentine.  Lot  of  other  places,  too. 
They’re  all  the  same.  I  came  home  to  see  the  folks.  They  just 
kicked  me  out.  I’ve  been  drunk  all  day.” 

“Old  Tiger  Burke.”  1 
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“Yeah.  Goin’  down  toward  the  square?  Yeah,  I  came  home 
last  Tuesday  night.  They’re  old  now,  you  know.  My  mother 
cried  like  a  baby.  Well,  I  told  them  I  was  off  the  stuff,  and 
they  said  O.K.  I  could  stay  there.  I  thought  I  was  gonna 
stay  here  and  live.  Get  a  job.  I’m  only  forty-two.  Well,  this 
mornin'  I  goes  down  to  the  corner  after  a  paper,  and  I  meets 
Scooper  Curtin,  Nigger  Doyle,  Scrapper  Maguire,  Spike  Maloney, 
— Well,  I  says,  hello,  see?  And  Nigger  says,  “Hello,  Tiger,  you 
want  a  drink?’  I  says,  ‘No,’ — Give  us  it!”  Well  about  an 
hour  ago  I  goes  home.  I  was  drunk,  sure,  I’m  drunk  now. 
Well,  I  gets  to  the  door,  and  the  old  man  says, 

“ ‘Get  out!’ 

“  ‘O.K.,’  I  says.  I  haven’t  got  a  cent.  I’ll  get  a  flop  some¬ 
where.  I’ll  get  by.” 

“How’ve  you  been  getting  along,  aside  from  that?” 

“Oh,  God!  You  remember  that  bos’n  we  had  that  summer, 
used  to  ride  the  neck  off  you?  Well,  I  got  into  a  jam  with  him 
in  Montevideo.  I  belted  him,  and  he  fell  down  a  ladder  and 
broke  his  neck.  I  had  to  jump  ship  and  lay  low.  That’s  why  I 
ain’t  been  home  since.  That  was  about  twenty  years  ago.  Well, 
I  was  only  twenty-four.  Been  all  over  hell  since.  I  suppose 
you’re  a  married  man  now,  with  a  lot  of  kids,  huh?” 

“No,  Tiger,  I  didn’t  get  married.” 

“Holy  smoke!  In  the  same  port  all  the  time  and  never 
got  married?  What’s  the  matter  with  you?” 

“No  luck,  Tiger.” 
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“No  luck !  Huh !  Well,  I  don’t  know.  You  always  was  a 
funny  guy  with  the  women.  Remember  St.  Peter’s  street? 
What  are  you  doin’  now  for  a  living?” 

“I’m,  uh,  teaching  school,  and  writing.” 

“Writing.  What  do  you  mean,  like  in  magazines?” 

“Yes.” 

“Must  be  swell  magazines!” 

“What  will  you  do  now,  Tiger?” 

“Me?  Oh,  I  don’t  know.  Cuff  some  guy  for  a  pint,  and 
go  down  to  the  boarding  house  till  I  can  get  a  berth.  That’s 
what  I  always  do.  I  been  black-balled  out  of  three  companies, 
but  they  don’t  know  me  very  well  around  here.” 

“Can  I  do  anything?” 

“Well,  I’m  broke.” 

“Here’s  five  dollars,  Tiger.  Get  yourself  some  food  and  a 
good  bed  for  the  night.” 

“Thanks.  I  always  said  you  was  a  white  guy.  You  don’t 
want  to  walk  through  the  square  with  me.  I  don’t  blame  you. 
So  long.  I’ll  beat  it  now.” 

“Don’t  go,  Tiger.” 

“Sure.  You  don’t  want  to  walk  with  me.  I  don’t  blame 
you.  I  always  said  you  was  white.  I  won’t  forget  you.” 

He  stopped,  and  watched  Tiger  Burke  strike  off  across  the 
avenue  and  disappear  through  the  park. 
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Slowly,  he  walked  through  the  square,  past  the  brilliant 
shops,  and  up  the  quiet  street  to  his  house.  Tiger  Burke,  with 
broken  teeth  and  thinning  hair,  had  emerged  out  of  his  youth. 
His  heart  wasn’t  made  of  glass,  brittle  and  leaky  like  an  old  in¬ 
candescent  lamp.  Tiger  was  alive.  But  even  in  Montevideo, 
Port  Said,  and  Shanghai,  unnumbered  rains  would  fall. 

Turning  up  Montmorency,  he  walked  even  more  slowly.  He 
breathed  a  little  faster.  He  could  feel  his  brow  beginning  to 
grow  damp  again.  It  would  not  be  long.  The  gnarled  fist  under 
his  ribs  began  to  tighten,  tighten.  He  paused  in  front  of  his 
house.  Not  a  light  was  on.  The  house-keeper  was  already  in 
bed.  How  comfortable  and  warml  It  would  be  too  bad  to 
disturb  her.  But  he  would  wake  her  very  gently.  She  was  very 
old.  He  was  thinking  very  clearly.  It  was  all  so  simple. 

“Now,”  he  said,  “I  shall  go  into  my  house,  and  wait  for  the 
priest.” 


Democracy  and  Education 

by  Grover  Cronin,  Jr. 

I  he  last  few  years  have  witnessed 
remarkably  widespread  dissatisfaction  with  current  institutions 
in  America.  Our  political  machinery,  our  judicial  system,  in¬ 
deed  the  general  tenor  of  our  ways,  all  have  been  exposed  to 
strenuous  criticism.  So  it  is  by  no  means  unusual,  but  on  the 
contrary  quite  inevitable,  that  American  educational  theory  and 
practice  should  come  in  for  its  own  generous  share  of  the  slings 
and  arrows  of  this  critical  generation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  from 
its  very  beginnings  American  education  has  garnered  little  enough 
of  glory.  Its  only  truly  significant  accomplishment  has  been 
its  provision  of  free  primary  and  secondary  education  to  all ;  but 
an  unbiased  examination  of  our  public  school  system  today 
would  assuredly  justify  us  in  attaching  all  importance  to  the 
economic  rather  than  the  purely  educational  aspects  of  our  “free 
schooling  for  all”  boast. 

Now  it  may  be  that  the  criticisms  of  American  education 
have  been  unduly  harsh  and  inconsiderate  of  the  relative  youth 
of  our  system.  For  although  we  have  had  schools  and  colleges 
in  this  country  since  the  first  days  of  the  colonies,  not  until  the 
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past  half  century  has  our  education  assumed  a  definite,  national 

characteristic.  When  we  speak  of  American  education,  with  the 

/ 

implication  of  local  individuality  such  as  we  have  in  mind  when 
we  speak  of  German,  French,  or  English  education,  we  consider 
only  the  directions  of  our  schoolmen  from  the  time  of  Charles 
Eliot  of  Harvard. 

However,  a  realistic  view  of  the  circumstances  will  not  per¬ 
mit  the  excuse  of  youthfulness.  It  was  not  as  though  America 
had  been  forced  to  embark  upon  hazardous  and  uncharted  seas 
in  order  to  achieve  her  own,  nationalized  educational  system;  it 
was  not  as  though  there  were  not  a  sound,  solid,  basic  educational 
tradition  which  is  and  has  been  the  rightful  heritage  of  all  civili¬ 
zation.  English  schools  are  certainly  quite  different  from 
French ;  French  schools  are  in  turn  different  from  German.  But 
beneath  all  the  differences  there  is  in  common  a  fidelity  to  an 
educational  ideal,  there  is  a  common  purpose,  and,  which  is  of 
especial  importance,  there  is  an  actual  attainment  of  the  ideal. 
America,  with  the  democratic  ideals  which  were  peculiarly  hers, 
had  the  obligation  not  of  destroying  cultural  ideals,  not  of 
destroying  a  magnificent  tradition,  but  rather  of  building  upon 
it,  of  giving  it  greater  extension  and  greater  flexibility.  Whereas 
the  full  academic  course  which  produced  the  cultured  gentleman 
had  always  been  a  privilege  restricted  to  the  few  with  sufficient 
means  at  their  disposal.  America  could  and  did  open  the  door 
of  her  school  rooms  to  rich  and  poor  alike.  America  had  the 
opportunity  of  developing  not  only  a  materially  great  state,  but 
also  an  intellectually,  spiritually  great  republic.  But  it  is  only 
too  patent  that  America  did  not  avail  herself  of  this  opportunity. 

She  opened  her  schools  to  all.  She  built  magnificent  schools, 
laboratories,  libraries.  She  instituted  all  kinds  of  courses.  But 
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there  was  something  fundamentally  wrong.  At  home  and  abroad 
American  education  has  been  assailed.  And  there  seems  to  be 
good  reason  for  denouncing  a  system  which  permits  accredited 
collegiate  degrees  to  be  awarded  on  the  strength  of  proficiency 
in  such  obviously  unacademic  matters  as  practical  poultry-rais¬ 
ing,  the  writing  of  advertising  copy,  book-reviewing,  wrestling, 
and  self-defence.  Skill  in  each  and  all  of  these  branches  of  hu¬ 
man  endeavor  is  assuredly  no  mean  thing,  is  a  conceivably  desir¬ 
able  objective  of  a  man,  but  it  seems  beyond  question  that  the 
educational  system  which  includes  these  subjects  in  its  program 
has  lost  sight  of  the  distinction  between  mechanical  training  and 
true  education,  has  lost  sight  of  the  broad,  civilizing  value  of  a 
properly  disciplined  and  limited  academic  course.  American 
education  for  the  most  part  is  too  short-sighted  in  its  aims.  Mr. 
Albert  Jay  Nock  has  some  interesting  remarks  concerning  our 
confusion  of  the  terms  training  and  education  as  manifested  in 
language  courses:  “I  was  lately  shown  a  dormitory  in  an  under¬ 
graduate  college,  and  was  told  that  people  spoke  only  French 
in  that  house,  no  other  language  being  permitted.  This  did  not 
interest  me.  I  asked  what  they  said  when  they  spoke  French, 
this  being  the  only  thing  that  counts,  for  one  may  chatter  non¬ 
sense  and  inanities  in  French  as  well  as  in  any  other  language,  I 
suppose.  I  got  no  satisfaction  on  this  point;  yet  it  is  most 
important.  .  .  .  We  all  have  seen  commissionaires  in  Marseilles 
who  speak  half  a  dozen  languages  faultlessly,  yet  have  no  literary 
use  of  any  of  them  and  no  power  of  acquiring  such  use.” 

There  is  surely  good  reason  for  dissatisfaction  with  Ameri¬ 
can  education,  and  the  prevalence  of  the  dissatisfaction  is  a  par¬ 
ticularly  healthy  sign.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  discover  the  evil ; 
before  any  good  can  come  of  the  discovery  the  source  of  the  evil 
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must  also  be  ascertained.  When  we  probe  into  the  causes  of 
our  educational  failures,  we  are  too  prone  to  accept  the  popular 
idea  that  democracy  applied  to  education  has  constituted  our 
chief  trouble.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  demonstrate 
that  democratic  ideals  have  not  harmed  American  education,  but 
rather  that  American  education  has  done  considerable  damage 
to  democratic  ideals  by  perpetuating  distorted  notions.  We 
cannot  blame  democracy  for  our  education  system ;  we  can  blame 
a  perversion  of  democracy.  Edmund  Burke,  if  I  remember  cor¬ 
rectly,  warned  us  many  years  ago  against  the  tendency  to  ascribe 
to  prevailing  forms  of  government  ills  that  in  reality  flow  from 
the  constitution  of  human  nature. 

Consider,  for  example,  one  of  the  outstanding  defects  of 
our  schools — the  deplorably  prevalent  tolerance,  not  only  of 
hopeless  mediocrity,  but  even  of  downright  incompetence.  To 
what  democratic  theory  is  this  condition  traceable?  Does  it  not 
go  back  to  our  notion  of  equality?  But  the  real  question  is  this 
— have  we  properly  conceived  equality?  Or  have  we  not  rather 
assumed  that  equality  means  everyone  is  educable  to  the  same 
degree  as  everyone  else?  Whether  the  educators  in  this  country 
ever  explicitly  held  such  an  interpretation  of  the  term  or  not  I 
do  not  venture  to  say.  But  it  is  evident  from  observation  that, 
implicitly  or  explicitly,  our  schools  and  colleges  have  been  built 
on  such  an  absurd  assumption.  Otherwise  it  would  not  be  pos¬ 
sible  for  Nock  in  his  “Theory  of  Education  in  the  United  States” 
to  present  “a  small  garland  of  wind-flowers  culled  by  an  instruc¬ 
tor  from  the  work,  not  of  primary-school  children,  but  of  univer¬ 
sity  students,  chiefly  upper-class  men  who  were  busy  with 
“courses  in  English” : 

“Being  a  tough  hunk  of  meat,  I  passed  up  the  steak.” 
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“Lincoln’s  mind  growed  as  his  country  kneaded  it.” 

* 

“The  camel  carries  a  water  tank  with  him ;  he  is  also  a  rough 
rider  and  has  four  gates.” 

“As  soon  as  music  starts,  silence  rains,  but  as  soon  as  it 
stops  it  gets  worse  than  ever. 

“Modern  dress  is  extreme  and  ought  to  be  checked.” 

Democracy  certainly  postulates  equality — equality  of  oppor¬ 
tunity,  equality  of  rights  and  privileges,  but  no  sensible  promul¬ 
gator  of  democratic  ideals  ever  held  the  existence  of  an  equality 
of  intellectual  ability.  Thomas  Jefferson,  indeed,  perhaps  the 
greatest  philosopher  of  democracy,  was  so  far  from  falling  into 
this  inane  fallacy  as  to  draw  up  an  educational  scheme  for  his 
own  state  of  Virginia  which  visualized  a  system  of  education 
somewhat  as  follows:  Every  child  in  the  state  was  to  be  taught 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic ;  each  year  the  best  pupil  in  each 
primary  school  was  to  be  sent  to  a  grammar  school,  of  which 
there  should  be  twenty  in  the  state,  conveniently  located  through¬ 
out  the  territory;  they  were  to  be  kept  there  a  few  years,  and 
then  dismissed,  except  “the  best  genius  of  the  whole,”  who  should 
be  trained  for  another  six  years ;  and  then,  of  these  twenty  “best 
geniuses,”  the  ten  most  proficient  should  be  sent  to  William  and 
Mary  College,  and  the  others  turned  adrift.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
see  that  Jefferson  had  an  altogether  different  interpretation  of 
equality  than  the  interpretation  seemingly  favored  by  our  educa¬ 
tors.  True  democracy  is  not  responsible  for  the  tolerance  of 
slipshod  school  work,  but  a  false  concept  of  democracy  is. 

Again  consider  the  utilitarian  ideals  in  American  education 
which  have  supplanted  to  such  an  extent  the  civilizing,  humaniz- 
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ing  ideal  of  all  sound  educational  systems,  the  ideals  so  aptly 
manifested  in  Flexner’s  citation  of  collegiate  courses  in  Columbia 
which  I  have  already  mentioned — courses  in  farm  management, 
book-reviewing,  wrestling  and  the  like.  The  element  of  demo¬ 
cratic  thought  responsible  for  this  state  of  affairs  is  the  doctrine 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  wishes  of  the  people.  Give  the  people 
what  they  want.  If  the  people  want  grossly  utilitarian,  short¬ 
sighted  educational  ideals,  it  is  the  business  of  the  state  to  supply 
them.  But  is  this  a  sound  view  of  democratic  philosophy?  What 
of  the  people  who  might  desire  a  system  of  education  which  will 
lead  to  a  rich,  mature,  intellectual  life?  Are  they  and  their 
legitimate  wants  to  be  suppressed  in  the  name  of  democracy? 
Does  democracy  demand  the  acceptance  of  the  theory  that  noth¬ 
ing  is  worth  enjoying  if  it  cannot  be  enjoyed  by  all?  It  is  un¬ 
questionably  a  perversion  of  democratic  politics  to  maintain  that 
in  matters  of  such  high  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  state 
and  to  the  development  of  a  civilization  the  clamor  of  the  rabble 
should  be  hearkened  to.  It  would  be  a  strange  community, 
democratic  or  otherwise,  which  should  abolish  all  taxes  simply 
because  the  populace  opposed  taxation.  And  just  as  that  which 
we  might,  without  too  much  exaggeration,  term  intellectual 
anarchy  has  resulted  from  this  shallow  understanding  of  the 
meaning  of  democracy,  so  might  real  anarchy  in  the  strictly 
political  or  governmental  order  result  from  too  close  adherence  to 
such  an  interpretation. 

It  would  only  be  through  a  flagrant  violation  of  facts  that  we 
could  attribute  all  of  our  educational  defects  to  such  distortions 
of  democracy.  Naturalistic  philosophy,  given  particular  impetus 
by  Charles  W.  Eliot,  is  irrefutably  responsible  for  much  of  the 
confusion  and  lack  of  order  in  our  schools.  But,  on  the  other 
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hand,  we  should  not  underestimate  the  influence  of  our  perver¬ 
sions  of  democratic  doctrines  on  our  education.  But  we  must 
see  that  democracy  has  not  been  at  fault.  It  is  our  obtuseness 
that  has  led  us  into  error.  It  is  we  who  have  sinned  against 
democracy. 

We  have  positively  sinned  by  our  positive  distortions.  And 
we  have  also  sinned  by  omission.  We  have  not  only  maltreated 
democratic  ideals ;  we  have  also  failed  to  realize  the  possibilities 
of  democracy  as  applied  to  education,  have  failed  miserably  to 
comprehend  the  legitimate  objective  of  the  democratic  state. 

Of  course  it  is  not  feasible  for  any  system  to  produce  a 
nation  of  giant  intellects.  We  have  already  discovered  that  every 
citizen  is  not  presented  with  necessary  brain  capacity  to  enjoy 
the  ancient  classical  discipline  when  he  is  accorded  his  equality  of 
rights  and  privileges.  But  surely  we  are  not  going  to  continue 
with  our  compromise  system,  our  preservation  of  the  form  of  the 
traditional  education  with  our  substitution  of  training  for  the  old 
practice  of  drawing  forth  the  spiritual  faculties  of  man,  the  uld 
notion  of  Education.  And  surely  we  are  not  going  to  return  to 
the  traditional  ideals  and  follow  Jefferson’s  plan  of  turning  the 
incompetent  adrift.  It  certainly  seems  that  democracy  can  do 
more  than  that  for  her  people. 

The  problem,  then,  amounts  to  this :  How  can  a  democratic 
state  live  up  to  its  ideals  by  devising  an  educational  system 
which  will  give  every  man  as  rich  and  full  a  life  as  possible,  as 
rich  and  full  a  life  as  each  individual  can  enjoy?  It  is  apparent 
that  a  dualistic  system  is  necessary,  for  there  is  a  class  which  is 
capable  of  enjoying  the  classical  discipline,  and  there  is  a  greater 
class  unfitted  for  such  an  education.  For  those  who  can  really 
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profit  by  it  we  should  provide  the  traditional  education  in  its 
austere  an$  undiluted  form.  And  for  the  others  we  should 
uncover  some  suitable  form  of  education,  should  not  palm  off 
on  them  the  easy  substitute — vocational  training. 

And  in  providing  them  with  a  real  educational  system  we 
would  not  simply  be  doing  them  a  favor.  An  Englishman,  whose 
name  I  do  not  remember,  once  observed  that  we  can  never  have 
a  beautiful  nation  without  beautiful  citizens,  that  is,  citizens  of 
refinement,  appreciative  of  values,  cognizant  of  their  intellectual 
and  emotional  life,  aware  of  their  dignity  as  men.  And  when 
labor  has  become  so  standardized  and  leisure  so  standardized 
(as  it  is  in  our  time)  a  citizenry  is  in  a  critical  position.  A 
nation  is  not  very  beautiful  that  is  composed  of  turners  of 
wrenches  and  handles  by  day  and  attendants  at  the  movies  or 
the  wrestling  matches  or  the  corner  tavern  by  night.  A  nation 
composed  of  men  who  allow  their  entire  spiritual  nature  to  fall 
into  desuetude  is  scarcely  likely  to  make  any  serious  contribu¬ 
tion  to  civilization. 

So  it  is  not  merely  a  question  of  “letting  the  rabble  eat 
cake”  in  place  of  the  dry  bread  to  which  they  have  grown  accus¬ 
tomed.  It  is  a  question  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  state 
and  the  future  of  civilization.  It  is  a  question  of  whether  we 
shall  progress  or  retrogress.  The  method  of  approach  to  the 
problem  is  easy.  Institute  a  rigorous  classical  discipline  in  which 
may  participate  all  who  are  able;  then  devise  an  educational 
system  to  take  care  of  the  rest  of  the  people.  And  therein  lies 
the  real  problem. 

Mr.  L.  P.  Jacks,  in  treating  of  it,  suggests  vocational  educa¬ 
tion,  but  not  the  vocational  education  to  which  we  have  pledged 
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our  allegiance  in  the  past.  We  look  upon  it  as  highly  specialized 
training  in  some  particular  occupation,  such  as  typewriting, 
printing,  and  so  on.  But  we  err  in  not  going  beyond  this  concept. 
In  our  consideration  of  the  purpose  of  this  type  of  schooling  we 
see  no  further  than  the  creation  of  earning  power.  We  are 
apparently  deluded  by  the  notion  that  universal  skill  means 
universal  earning  power,  and  by  the  even  more  gravely  fallacious 
notion  that  universal  earning  power  in  itself  will  make  for  the 
perfect  state.  There  is  more  than  a  touch  of  materialism  in  such 
notions.  But  when  Mr.  Jacks  speaks  of  vocational  education, 
he  suffers  from  no  such  short-sightedness.  He  does  not  think 
in  the  dollars  and  cents  terms  with  which  we  are  so  familiar. 
He  succinctly  states  his  program  as  one  pointing  “to  train  the 
whole  man  for  his  grand  vocation  as  a  creator  of  value.”  In 
other  words,  Jacks  plans  to  make  men  conscious  of  their  intel¬ 
lects,  conscious  of  their  creative  powers.  Man  cannot  work  as  a 
dull  automaton  and  be  happy.  He  must  learn  to  make  his  work 
a  creative  act.  He  must  learn  to  enjoy  his  work  intellectually. 
And  his  leisure  must  be  of  the  same  dignity. 

There  may  be  much  of  the  dreamer  and  visionary  in  Mr. 
Jacks.  But  there  is  likewise  no  small  measure  of  truth.  And 
his  program  is  not  altogether  vague  and  indefinite.  In  educating 
the  whole  man,  he  says,  we  might  very  well  begin  with  the  body. 
Experiments  conducted  in  factories  in  both  this  country  and  in 
England  have  proved  that  a  scientific  course  of  physical  culture 
is  not  only  helpful  to  the  factory  through  the  development  of 
greater  health  and  efficiency,  but  also  of  untold  benefit  to  the 
workers — they  become  more  interested  in  their  work,  more  in¬ 
tellectually  alert,  and  exhibit  a  far  richer  and  maturer  life. 
Jacks  reports  a  conversation  he  had  with  a  factory  manager  in 
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Northern  England,  in  which  the  manager  said:  “We  have  a 
school  of  physical  culture  attached  to  the  mill,  and  we  teach 
them  to  walk  in  our  evening  classes.  They  crowd  us  out  and 
enjoy  it  to  the  top  of  their  bent.  And  the  interesting  thing  is, 
that  when  we  have  taught  them  to  walk  and  to  carry  themselves 
easily,  they  begin  asking  for  other  things.  Some  want  to  sing, 
some  want  to  dance,  some  want  books,  and  three  of  them  have 
been  writing  poetry.  I  expect  we  shall  end  up  by  becoming  a 
little  University.” 

Of  course,  in  this  case  Jacks  was  dealing  with  adults.  But 
it  is  reasonable  that  a  similar  method  would  prove  efficacious 
with  children  as  well.  After  the  fundamentals  of  school  work 
have  been  mastered,  the  children  could  be  drawn  out  by  means 
of  some  particular  interest  to  participate  in  a  good  cultural 
education.  For  example,  consider  the  case  of  a  boy  who  becomes 
interested  in  carpentry.  He  could  soon  be  initiated  into  the 
history  of  the  craft,  be  shown  the  possibilities  for  the  production 
of  beauty,  introduced  to  notions  of  design,  instructed  at  least 
in  the  idea  of  architecture,  and  so  forth.  The  great  thing  is  to 
appeal  to  the  innate  passion  for  excellence. 

And  in  dealing  with  children,  much  can  be  learned  from  the 
experiments  of  the  factories  with  physical  culture.  It  is  very 
dubious  if  our  sports,  our  baseball  and  football  and  all  the  rest, 
are  really  a  sufficient  element  in  physical  education.  It  often 
happens  that  after  such  games  students  are  in  no  condition  for 
mental  work.  What  is  needed  is  a  systematic  care  of  the  body 
which  aims  not  solely  at  the  health  of  the  body,  but  rather  at  the 
health  of  the  body  because  of  its  close  connection  to  man’s  men¬ 
tal  faculties.  Our  educators  have  from  time  immemorial  spoken 
of  the  education  of  the  whole  man,  but  from  time  immemorial 
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they  have  neglected  the  intrinsic  union  of  body  and  soul.  We 
have  much  more  chance  for  intellectual  progress  with  perfect 
bodies  than  if  we  try  to  graft  “an  Al  mind  on  a  C3  body.” 

But  regardless  of  how  we  attack  the  problem  which  faces 
us,  the  important  thing  is  that  we  have  a  definite  and  all-im¬ 
portant  problem  to  solve.  We  have  not  attempted  to  prove  in 
this  paper  that  democracy  is  the  proper  philosophy  for  education. 
We  have  considered  it  self-evident  that  all  men  have  a  right  to 
equality  of  opportunity,  a  right  to  truth.  We  have  been  inter¬ 
ested  solely  in  establishing  that  the  evils  of  American  education 
are  in  nowise  traceable  to  democratic  principles,  and  that  if 
American  democracy  will  only  awaken  to  the  need  of  really 
applying  its  true  ideals,  will  only  return  from  the  process  of 
training  to  the  process  of  education,  will  only  realize  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  education  in  these  mechanical  times,  will  only  see  what 
it  can  do  to  make  a  civilization,  then  the  day  of  hope  for  the 
world  and  its  future  will  not  have  passed. 
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Recompense 


When  sights  of  beauty  dawn  upon  our  eyes — 
Some  summer  evening’s  melancholy  glow , 
The  rushing  sea  waves,  or  the  skies 
In  Autumn  blue,  the  drifted  snow — 


What  e’er  the  sight  of  beauty,  it  is  past 
Or  nearly  so  before  we  comprehend 
Its  fullness.  Then  as  it  fleets  fast 
We  strive  to  grasp  it  as  it  nears  its  end. 

Yet  half  is  lost.  But  recompense  we  find 
When  memory  still  Reserves  the  view 
In  unsubstantial  pictures  of  the  mind, 

Where  beauty’s  glow  is  shadowy  but  true. 

T.  H.  SULLIVAN. 
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Wherein  the  editor  covers  his  typewriter 

The  current  disfavor  in  which  all 
sentimentalism  is  held  occasions  no  little  inconvenience  to  so  in¬ 
veterate  a  sentimentalist  as  the  editor.  For  a  rational  man,  I 
suppose,  terminating  one’s  college  editorial  career  should  be  no 
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more  momentous  and  disturbing  an  affair  than  stepping  out  of 
short  pants  forever.  And  the  editor  can  recollect  no  particularly 
remarkable  states  of  soul  connected  with  that  distant  event.  But 
of  course,  there  is  some  difference  in  concluding  the  short  pants 
phase  and  the  editorial  phase :  when  one  steps  out  of  short  pants, 
one  is  always  certain  of  the  proximity  of  the  long  variety  in  which 
to  step,  whereas  when  the  editor  steps  out  of  the  short  pants  of 
college  editing,  no  little  embarrassment  is  quite  likely  to  be  his 
only  raiment. 

Of  course,  some  editors  cover  themselves  with  glory,  but 
others  have  not  a  suitable  complexion  to  match  this  garb.  So  all 
that  is  left  for  us  is  to  slip  away  silently,  stifling  our  sentiment, 
fervently  grateful  for  the  opportunity  provided  of  editing  the 
Stylus  and  just  as  fervently  hopeful  that  our  editing  has  be¬ 
smirched  not  its  escutcheon. 

We  shall  slip  away  in  the  late  afternoon,  when  the  halls  of 
the  Tower  Building  are  ghostly  still  and  the  slanting  sun  leans 
heavily  on  the  huge  piles  of  Stylus  Office  dust.  We  shall  prop 
the  one  or  two  remaining  fragments  of  chairs  against  the  smoke- 
darkened  wall,  blow  the  cigarette  ashes  off  our  deskblotter, 
toss  the  black  leather  cover  over  our  typewriter,  slowly  lock  the 
door,  and  bring  the  key  to  our  Moderator. 

And  with  the  key  to  Father  John  A.  O’Brien  we  shall  like¬ 
wise  bring  a  very  ill-expressed  word  of  thanks  for  his  co-opera¬ 
tion,  his  tolerant  understanding  of  our  whims  and  caprices,  his 
never-failing  good-nature,  and  his  much-appreciated  and  much- 
needed  words  of  encouragement.  To  the  assistant  moderator, 
Mr.  Charles  Reardon,  S.J.,  we  leave  a  similarly  inadequate  testi¬ 
monial  of  thanks. 
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Then  on  the  windy  solitudes  of  Chestnut  Hill  we  shall 
gather  round  us  our  sturdy  henchmen  to  bless  them  for  their 
deeds.  On  the  following  shall  we  confer  knighthood :  Mr.  Louis 
F.  V.  Mercier,  for  a  series  of  contributions  marked  with  a  distinc¬ 
tively  mature  and  restrained  style;  Mr.  Steven  Fleming,  for 
poetry  of  merit  such  as  the  College  has  rarely  seen  before  and  will 
be  most  fortunate  to  behold  again ;  Mr.  Paul  V.  Power,  for  his 
wealth  of  learning  and  wit  and  indispensable  prolixity ;  Mr.  John 
J.  Downey,  for  fingering  the  Stylus  purse-strings  dexterously 
and  well  and  for  exhibiting  on  all  occasions  a  willingness  to  help ; 
Mr.  Paul  R.  Moynahan,  for  a  set  of  three  scholarly  papers  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  quality;  Mr.  John  Mclver,  for  his  devotion  to  the 
Stylus  in  spite  of  an  extremely  heavy  class  schedule ;  Mr.  Henry 
A.  Foley,  for  his  supple  poetry  and  his  years  of  service;  Mr. 
Joseph  McCarthy,  for  his  yeoman-work  in  Humoresque  and  the 
immensity  of  his  output;  and  Mr.  Mark  Dalton,  for  his  philo¬ 
sophic  mind. 

Other  heroes  there  were,  with  true  zeal  for  the  cause.  Mr. 
Richard  Kelly  was  immeasurably  helpful  in  the  business  depart¬ 
ment,  and  Mr.  John  Galvin  and  Mr.  Austin  Brewin  effectively 
handled  all  the  detail  work  connected  with  publishing  this  some- 
what  spasmodic  review. 

A  year  ago  another  editor  was  making  his  farewell.  A  year 
from  now  still  another  man  will  be  bestowing  his  final  praise  on 
his  cohorts.  And  thus  the  Stylus  goes  on  from  year  to  year. 
A  college  magazine  may  be  a  rather  ludicrous  thing,  a  pompous, 
raggish,  makeshift  imitation  of  a  real  literary  publication,  but  we 
think  it  serves  its  purpose.  It  binds  men  together  in  an  intellec¬ 
tual  fellowship  and  it  shows  that  the  substantial  values  have  not 
died  in  our  generation. 
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And  lest  the  summer  vacation  of 
any  ardent  reader  of  the  Stylus  be  an  agony  of  unconfirmed 

conjecture  as  to  our  successors,  we  forthwith  announce  that  the 
1935-36  Stylus  will  be  edited  by  Louis  F.  V.  Mercier.  His  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  will  be  Paul  V.  Power,  the  managing  editor  Mark 
Dalton,  the  departmental  editor  Joseph  McCarthy.  The  Edi¬ 
torial  Council  will  consist  of  Henry  G.  Beauregard,  Harold  M. 
Carr,  and  Edward  M.  Merrick.  John  T.  H.  Galvin  will  take  over 

the  duties  of  Business  Manager,  Gerard  F.  Burke  will  be  Adver¬ 
tising  Manager,  Austin  W.  Brewin  will  continue  to  handle  sub¬ 
scriptions,  and  Edward  L.  Fitzmaurice  will  assume  the  post  of 
Circulation  Manager. 


|n  this  issue  we  are  pleased  to 
publish  the  Sophomore  Prize  Essay  and  Poem.  Mr.  Daniel  T. 
O’Connor’s  “Wolsey  and  More”  has  been  awarded  the  Essay 
Prize,  and  Mr.  T.  H.  Sullivan’s  “Recompense”  the  Poetry  Prize. 


s 
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humoresque 


The  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever 

|  f  there  are  any  old  bigots  in  the 
back  of  the  hall  whose  minds  are  one-tracked  to  still  believe  that 
American  civilization  is  not  getting  soft,  I  wish  they  would  come 
on  up  front  here,  so  I  could  discuss  the  parade  situation  with 
them.  What  we  are  going  to  do  about  it,  I’m  sure  I  don’t  know 
—  it’s  a  pretty  apalling  mess.  As  a  friend  was  remarking  to  me 
the  other  day,  it  is  almost  as  bad  as  the  dog  fight  situation.  “Stop 
and  think,”  he  said,  “how  long  it  is  since  you  have  seen  a  good 
dog  fight.  And  then  stop  and  think  how  much  longer  it  is  since 
you  have  seen  a  parade.”  By  parade,  of  course,  he  meant  a  real 
parade.  Not  one  of  those  things  that  they  have  on  Memorial 
Day  now. 

There  has  not  been  a  half-decent  parade  around  Boston  since 
the  American  Legion  Convention  one  back  in  the  fall  of  1930, 
and  even  as  far  as  that  was  concerned,  there  was  something  lack- 
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ing.  It  had  quantity  enough,  but  the  quality  was  doubtful.  In 
the  first  place,  it  was  starting  with  two  strikes  on  it,  from  the 
very  fact  that  the  American  Legion  were  staging  the  affair  all  by 
themselves.  You  can’t  run  an  exclusive  parade  like  that  and  ex¬ 
pect  to  get  away  with  it.  There  has  to  be  variety,  which  means 
that  there  have  to  be  at  least  ten  or  eleven  different  organizations 
involved.  And  if  all  the  different  organizations  are  a  little  sore 
at  one  another,  so  much  the  better. 

Just  after  the  wTar,  I  remember  there  were  some  parades  that 
would  leave  you  so  weak  and  breathless  that  you  had  to  go  away 
somewhere  and  sit  down  for  a  few  minutes  until  someone  brought 
you  a  glass  of  water.  A  lot  of  practically  brand  new  uniforms 
and  guns  were  lying  around  then  to  be  had  for  the  asking,  and 
the  people  who  marched  were  still  more  or  less  in  a  patriotic 
mood,  and  they  did  not  have  to  be  coaxed.  The  Spanish  War 
men  and  the  Sons  of  Union  Veterans  were  spry,  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  and  the  American  Legion  had  not  yet  begun  to  put 
on  weight,  and  the  various  ladies’  auxiliaries  (who  seem  to  be 
waging  a  losing  fight  with  the  bridge  clubs  and  the  cooking 
schools  these  later  years)  were  in  their  prime.  All  these,  together 
with  a  few  youngsters  from  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
who  have  since  taken  to  looking  out  the  windows  of  sedans  at 
the  end  of  the  parade,  took  part  and  fairly  outdid  themselves.  If 
you  don’t  believe  me,  ask  anyone  about  the  Armistice  parade  in 
Boston.  I  had  an  uncle  from  Hyde  Park  who  bought  a  blue  serge 
suit  in  Leopold  Morse’s  two  days  before,  and  the  crush  in  front 
of  Symphony  Hall  was  so  bad  that  it  all  came  apart  at  the  seams. 

In  those  days,  they  used  to  parade  often.  If  the  weather 
was  suitable,  say,  over  a  Saturday  and  Sunday  in  July  you  could 
expect  at  least  six,  and  in  the  afternoon  during  the  week  there 
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were  always  two  or  three.  You  would  turn  back  toward  the  house 
after  watching  the  end  of  one  parade  drift  up  the  street,  only  to 
hear  another  one  coming,  and  without  the  slightest  excuse  either. 
If  you  asked  one  of  the  principals  what  all  the  marching  was  for, 
he  would  start  to  hedge,  and  then  make  some  weak-kneed  story 
about  “honoring  the  dead  firemen.”  At  one  time  there  the  dead 
firemen  were  honored  so  much  that  even  they  must  have  been 
suspicious. 

With  so  many  parades  being  held  for  no  reason  at  all,  you 
can  imagine  what  happened  when  a  genuine  holiday  came  along. 
Most  people  locked  up  the  house,  and  brought  a  basket  lunch, 
and  picked  out  a  good  place  near  the  curb  under  a  shady  tree,  and 
stayed  all  day.  The  city  men  would  be  out  all  the  night  before 
putting  up  ropes,  and  the  Boston  Elevated  would  have  to  change 
all  the  routes  so  that  the  passengers  or  even  the  motorman  him¬ 
self  would  not  have  any  idea  of  where  the  car  was  going,  and  the 
families  in  the  houses  along  the  line  of  march  would  be  crowded 
all  day  by  relatives  that  they  had  not  seen  for  years  wanting  to 
use  the  second  story  windows.  Safely  in  the  background,  the 
board  of  health  would  pitch  tents  with  trained  nurses  in  attend¬ 
ance  at  each  one,  for  the  ladies  who  felt  faint,  and  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  who  were  so  badly  frightened  by  some  of  the  bands  that 
they  had  to  be  led  away. 

The  parades  themselves  were  very  long,  with  plenty  of  sail¬ 
ors,  marines,  cavalry,  artillery,  and  some  visiting  dignitary,  like 
Marshal  Foch,  or  Calvin  Coolidge  riding  with  the  mayor,  and  if 
there  was  a  lull  and  you  happened  to  glance  overhead,  The  Shen¬ 
andoah  or  some  other  dirigible  would  be  floating  around  in  cir¬ 
cles,  although  no  one  could  say  where  it  came  from  or  how  it  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  there.  Later  in  the  afternoon  when  the  dust  began 
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to  blow,  there  were  floats  that  were  absolutely  peachy.  They 
were  gigantic  visions,  usually  scenes  from  history,  like  George 
Washington  cutting  down  the  cherry  tree,  or  Custer’s  Last  Stand, 
and  the  beauty  of  it  was  that  you  could  twist  your  neck  all  out  oi 
joint  without  seeing  what  made  them  move.  Nowadays  they  de¬ 
sign  an  elaborate  float  representing  Columbus  Embarking  for 
America,  with  some  Miss  McLaughlin  from  the  city  treasurer’s 
office  as  Isabella,  only  to  have  the  whole  effect  ruined  by  a  per¬ 
fectly  visible  truck  driver  in  his  seat  at  the  front,  chewing  tobacco 
and  needing  a  shave  in  the  worst  way.  A  lot  of  the  floats  then 
were  contributed  by  business  concerns,  and  employees  dressed 
as  Dutch  girls,  clowns,  or  cowboys  and  Indians,  rode  on  top 
throwing  free  samples  into  the  crowd.  They  were  really  good 
samples,  too.  One  old  spinster  who  lived  near  us  used  to  pick  up 
enough  things  at  the  parades  to  keep  her  going  for  months  after¬ 
ward. 

Sometimes  in  bed  at  night  now  I  lie  awake  and  worry,  when  I 
think  of  the  parades  in  the  past  that  I  have  seen  and  then  stop 
to  realize  the  lowly  state  to  which  the  parade  has  fallen.  I  won¬ 
der  if  my  son  in  his  lifetime  will  ever  see  the  parade  as  I  have 
known  it,  and,  what  is  more  important,  I  wonder  if  I  myself  will 
ever  see  the  parade  again  as  I  have  known  it.  When  I  remem¬ 
ber  how  little  I  appreciated  it  when  I  had  it,  the  first  thing  you 
know  I  am  beside  myself  and  Mother  comes  in  half  awake  to  see 
what  all  the  kicking  and  tossing  is  about.  These  nocturnal 
scenes  usually  occur  when  I  have  watched  one  of  our  modern  car¬ 
bon  copies  of  a  parade  during  the  day,  feeling  a  little  nauseated 
all  the  whilst. 

The  first  big  change  is  in  the  bands.  The  bands  now  creep 
up  the  street  making  timid  little  noises  as  though  they  were 
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afraid  of  waking  the  neighbors,  and  all  looking  out  of  the  corners 
of  their  eyes  at  each  other  as  if  they  were  trying  to  find  someone 
who  was  playing  a  little  louder  than  the  rest,  so  they  could  report 
him  to  the  drum-major.  I  don’t  know  what’s  the  matter.  I  sup¬ 
pose  all  the  men  who  really  knew  how  to  play  like  John  Philip 
Sousa  are  sunning  themselves  on  the  porch  of  the  Old  Musicians’ 
Home,  and  all  the  sissies  who  stayed  in  for  their  music  lesson 
while  the  rest  of  us  were  out  playing  Hoist  the  Green  Sails  are 
in  the  jazz  bands.  Or  then  again  the  band  may  feel  a  little  queer 
because  there  are  hardly  any  others  in  the  parade  except  them¬ 
selves  and  the  motorcycle  policemen  in  front  of  them. 

In  the  old  days  when  you  left  the  dinner  table  to  watch  a 
parade  going  by  the  house,  your  food  was  cold  when  you  came 
back.  Now  you  hear  some  music  and  by  the  time  you  get  to  the 
front  window  it’s  all  gone,  and  the  traffic  in  the  street  is  already 
struggling  to  get  back  to  normal.  If  you  happen  to  be  on  the 
spot  and  quick  enough  to  catch  a  parade  in  the  act  of  parading, 
the  small  boys  in  overalls  marching  at  the  end  will  outnumber  the 
people  in  uniform. 

The  real  trouble  with  the  parade  situation  probably  lies  at 
the  feet  of  the  Boy  Scouts,  and  it  isn’t  their  fault  either,  at  least, 
not  entirely.  They  have  been  too  good-natured  about  the  whole 
thing  and  the  others  have  been  taking  advantage  of  them.  The 
older  crowd  have  been  avoiding  the  marching  lately,  and  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  kind  of  a  parade  it  may  be  the  main  burden  seems  to  be 
falling  on  the  Scouts’  shoulders.  Take  any  average  Nineteenth 
of  April  for  instance,  and  what  do  you  see?  About  six  self- 
conscious  looking  Legionnaires,  about  two  in  uniforms  and  the 
rest  dressed  just  the  same  as  you  or  I,  and  acting  as  though  they 
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were  just  out  for  a  walk  down  to  the  drug  store  for  cigars.  The 
rest  of  the  parade  consists  of  Scouts  and  Scoutmasters. 

It’s  a  fine  way  to  treat  growing  boys,  I  must  say,  and  though 
the  Boy  Scouts  aren’t  saying  anything,  don’t  think  that  they  are 
going  to  forget  about  it  in  a  hurry.  Take  a  youngster  when  he’s 
about  twelve  and  doesn’t  know  his  own  mind,  and  start  him  doing 
the  marching  for  the  whole  city  every  holiday  in  the  year,  year  in 
and  year  out,  and  then  when  he  is  eighteen  and  has  stopped  to 
think  about  it,  I  suppose  he  is  going  to  continue.  Yes,  he  is  — 
like  fun. 

And  then  what  are  we  going  to  do  for  parades?  We  can’t  go 
on  depending  on  younger  Boy  Scouts  who  haven’t  learned  the 
ways  of  the  world,  because  before  long,  the  younger  Boy  Scouts 
will  be  none  other  than  the  sons  of  the  present  ones,  and  if  you 
think  for  one  minute  that  the  Scouts  are  going  to  let  their  sons 
be  taken  in  the  way  they  were,  you’re  a  bigger  fool  than  we 
thought  you  were. 

J.  McC. 
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saccharine  straight 


Claudius  the  god 

by  Robert  Craves 


This  new  book  is  not  so  much  a 
sequel  as  it  is  a  completion  of  the  author’s  best  selling,  “I,  Clau¬ 
dius.”  “I,  Claudius,”  if  you  will  remember,  told  the  story  of 
Nero’s  stepfather  until  the  assassination  of  Caligula  and  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Claudius  as  emperor.  “Claudius  the  God”  takes  him  on, 
to  the  end  of  his  reign.  The  result  of  the  two  books,  as  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  says,  is  that  they  are  not  so  much  novels  as  a 
very  entertaining  history  of  the  period,  between  A.D.  10  and  54, 
as  seen  by  the  principal  actor;  and  their  great  virtue  is  that 
“while  they  divest  the  Romans  of  the  somewhat  spurious  pomp 
and  circumstance  they  have  had  ever  since  Gibbon,  they  make 
them  extremely  alive.” 

Claudius,  according  to  Robert  Graves,  was  not  the  simpleton 
that  history  makes  him  out  to  be.  He  merely  acted  foolish  in 
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order  to  survive  in  an  age  when  one  was  quite  fortunate  to  live  an 
ordinary  span  of  life.  As  an  emperor,  he  favored  the  old  repub¬ 
licanism  but  he  found  that  it  was  futile  to  carry  out  any  such 
policies,  when  his  friends  were  all  opposed,  and  when  even  the 
people  themselves  wanted  tyranny.  So  he  turned  to  writing,  and 
remained  a  Caesar  in  name  only,  and  watched  Rome  head  toward 
her  ruin. 

The  book  is  written  in  fresh,  flexible  prose,  and  the  character 
studies  are  worth  watching.  There  is  a  fine  blending  of  pathos 
and  comedy. 

Robert  Graves,  who  was  awarded  a  prize  recently  for  the  best 
English  novel  of  the  year  with  his  two  Claudius  books,  is  a  forty- 
year  old  poet  now  living  in  Majorca.  With  Siegfried  Sassoon, 
and  Henry  Williamson,  he  served  in  the  trenches  and  returned 
to  England  to  write  anti-war  literature;  the  best  of  which  (along 
with  Sassoon’s  Memoirs  of  a  F ox-hwtting  Man)  was  his  memo¬ 
rable  Good  Bye  to  All  That. 

J.  McC. 


The  Pope  from  the  Ghetto 

Gertrud  Von  Le  Fort 


Ihe  most  remarkable  thing 
about  this  novel  of  the  Western  Schism  is  the  ability  its  author 
manifests  to  capture  the  richness  and  pageantry  of  the  period 
in  a  style  so  austerely  restrained.  With  a  directness  that  is  posi¬ 
tively  relentless,  Gertrud  Von  Le  Fort  relates  the  story  of  the 
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Leoni,  the  powerful  Roman  family  which  relinquished  its  Judaism 
only  to  produce  the  anti-Pope  destined  to  disrupt  all  Chris¬ 
tendom.  The  slow,  unceasing,  intense  Jewish  grief  and  hatred 
which  remained  in  the  Ghetto  after  Pier  Leone’s  renunciation  of 
the  faith  of  his  youth  is  admirably  depicted  and  artfully  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  sudden,  surface  animosity  of  the  rival  Christian 
noble  families  of  Rome.  It  is  an  extremely  dramatic  story,  told 
with  an  appraising  eye  for  every  dramatic  possibility. 

The  outstanding  fault  of  the  book  is  the  author’s  too  patent 
preoccupation  with  style.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  story  the 
reader  observes  an  artificiality,  a  distressing  over  self-conscious¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  Miss  Von  Le  Fort.  Near  the  close  she  once 
more  regains  the  swift  dignity  of  her  opening  pages,  but  the 
novel,  as  a  truly  first-rate  novel,  has  been  irrevocably  damaged. 

G.  C. 


American  diplomatic  game 

by  Drew  Pearson  and  Constantine  Brown 

The  popularity  of  exposures  is  not 
yet  on  the  wane.  Drew  Pearson  who  collaborated  with  Robert 
Allen  in  writing  “Washington  Merry-Go-Round”  and  “More 
Merry-Go-Round”  to  show  forth  the  shams  and  corruptions  of 
our  government  has  joined  forces  with  the  veteran  reporter  of 
diplomatic  affairs,  Constantine  Brown,  and  the  two  journalists 
have  given  to  an  avid  public  a  vivid  picture  of  the  pretence  and 
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shabbiness  of  American  diplomacy  since  1927.  The  Kellogg- 
Briand  Peace  Pact,  the  London  Naval  Conference,  the  Hoover 
Moratorium,  the  Manchurian  Affair,  the  War  Debts  question  are 
presented  in  all  their  discomfiting  reality. 

The  conviction  of  Pearson  and  Brown  is  that  there  is  no 
possibility  of  avoiding  another  great  war.  They  have  dedicated 
their  book  “To  the  pawns  in  the  game  —  God  help  them”  and  all 
in  all,  their  savage  indictment  of  our  diplomats  is  a  depressing 
and  frightening  book.  Its  authors  make  no  pretence  to  a  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  manifold  problems  facing  the  United  States  and  the 
world  at  large,  but  they  have  at  least  given  us  an  honest  portrait 
of  the  position  we  are  in.  And  this  contribution  is  not  negligible. 

J.  G. 


Hungry  Men 

by  Edward  Anderson 


W  hatever  else  is  to  be  said  for  the 
fiction  or  photography  of  modern  Americans  Faulkner,  Dos 
Passos,  and  Hemingway,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  prose  of 
the  school  they  represent  touches  the  reader  more  vividly  than 
any  of  their  classical  or  even  their  romantic  predecessors. 
Neurotic  and  morbid  as  the  post  war  attitude  may  have  been 
(the  sales  record  for  “Good-bye  Mr.  Chips”  inclines  one  to  use 
the  perfect),  still  the  post-war  style  and  verbiage  came  closest 
in  its  own  right  to  slipping  the  lector  into  the  protagonist’s  shoes. 
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There  is  as  much  difference  between  reading  “Ivanhoe”  or  Jack 
London’s  “Sea  Wolf”  and  reading  “The  Sun  Also  Rises,”  as  there 
is  between  taking  a  ski-jump  and  seeing  it  done  in  the  movies. 

With  a  fitting  respect  for  the  art  of  impressionism  as  such,  as 
employed  by  the  modern  masters,  one  begins  to  tremble  a  little 
for  its  fate  with  the  appearance  of  a  book  like  “Hungry  Men”  by 
Edward  Anderson,  product  of  a  contest  jointly  sponsored  by 
Doubleday  Doran,  and  “Story”  magazine.  It  is  not  really  a  novel 
in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  although  the  novel  was  the  formal 
object  of  the  contest.  Rather,  it  is  a  group  of  readable  sketches, 
which  strives  and  holds  one  contemporary  note  throughout.  Acel 
Stecker,  the  principal  character,  passes  from  one  hobo  experience 
to  another,  duplicating  no  doubt  what  has  been  the  lot  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  jobless,  listless  young  men  during  the  handful  of  years 
just  passed.  Following  the  tradition  of  Story  magazine,  the 
author  uses  the  language  of  “flop  joints”  and  the  freight  yards  in 
a  free  and  easy  manner.  He  is  quite  conservative  in  his  attitude, 
seeing  neither  a  desire  nor  a  way  to  overthrow  capitalism. 

“Hungry  Men”  is  one  of  the  many  books  which  must  follow 
the  nervous  virility  of  the  “Ambulance  Drivers,”  the  jazz  age,  the 
economic  collapse,  and  Story  magazine.  As  an  attempt  to  ana¬ 
lyze  an  important  aspect  of  the  modern  American  consciousness, 
via  impressionism,  it  lacks  the  subtle  vigor  that  might  have  made 
it  valuable.  The  reader  feels  no  such  delightful  melancholy  as  he 
shares  with  the  lost  generation  and  “All  the  Dead  Pilots.”  It 
may  be  a  bit  too  strong  to  say  that  an  art  has  been  prostituted, 
but  fiction  like  “Hungry  Men”  and  that  seen  in  “Story,”  remind 
one  of  a  little  boy  strutting  about  in  his  father’s  boots.  “Hungry 
Men”  merits  attention  only  as  an  example  of  the  depression’s 
literary  aftermath.  F.  C. 
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